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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 

render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
does not produce the 
usual yet 


“CAFE S 
TNVALIDES” 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 1869 Centre Street 
NEWTON CENTRE WEST ROXBURY 


Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by E: od. 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Suppiies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A,, 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 


Humane Calendar for 1927, one for 20 cts., two for 35 cts., 


six for $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, twelve numbers ending 
with May, 1926, bound in blue cloth each, $1.25 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set . each, $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 334 . $0.50 per 100 


Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty,Francis H. Rowley, $0. 4 per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major E.G. Huber ... 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . 5. 60 Pee 
The Horse—Treatment of Diseases, 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
How to Treat a Mores ......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow .50 “ “ 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story ew) ae 


The Folly of the Blinder 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter, card.. 1.00 “ “ 


Advice on Stable Management, card ....... im 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) . | 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... .60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, Nos. 3and4... 560 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus. .. cloth, $1.50 


The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land 2 ..$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the 
The Air-gun and the Birds ....:.......... 
Look at the Birds, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. .30 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—lIts Care in Health and Disease. . - 60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 
o Not Leave Your Cat to Starve 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation a 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. per dos. 7 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application. 


About Other Animals—Continued 


The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts............. paper, 15 cts, 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth,35 cts.paper, 15 cts, 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ....paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. 


cloth, 75 cts, 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more ... each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........... .30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of .30 “ 
The Horrors of Trapping ................. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... i «(6 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had ..... a “ « 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .50 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.7, Cattle .. .50 “ “ 


Humane Education 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 BP. 10 cts. 
Humane)Stamps, in colors 


“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants........... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ ach, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use), Sarah J ae oR cloth, 96 cts. 
Angeli Prize (paper) . 55 
Humane Day Exercises for 1926 .......... $2.00 per 100 


Humiane Education, What to Teach and How 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... i ae 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance . 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

Festival of Tender Mercies................ mo 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley ........ —_—: 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. a> 
The Coming Education .................. 


-30 
In Many Foreign Fields, Georgiana Kendall . Free 
Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals’? Buttons, three styles 

—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 

$1.00 per 100 
Me Atak. hite star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each a? * 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. . Sra small, 5 ets. 


“Band of Mercy” Pennant ............... 5 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. J. Eddy 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . . $3. 4 per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 

How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 30 ee 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 
Successor to Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ Materials, School Supplies, Kindergar- 
ten Goods, Children’s Novelties, Christmas and 
New Year Cards, Calendars, Stationery, etc. 


Personal Greeting Christmas Cards a Specialty 
19 BROMFIELD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


“DEVA’ INCENSE 


is surprisingly different to any other you can buy. 
Of rare fragrance and absolute purity, it adds invalu- 
able qualities of charm and peace to the atmosphere. 
Order a box today—and if not entirely pleased, re- 
fund will be made without question. By mail, 50c. 


W. RYAN, Box 81, Charlestown, Mass. 


BIRDS BIRDS 


Feeders, Food-houses, Charts, Guides 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
Catalogue Free. Address 
WINTHROP PACKARD, 3 C St., Canton, Mass. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Ideal Film for Humane Entertainments, Schools, 
Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 


world. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on iarge orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 


Checks and other payments may be sent to FRED'K 
M. STEARNS, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered nN 


Christmas 


ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR PORTY-ONE Yeap, 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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No. 7 


T° every reader we wish the happiest possible Christmas. 


It cannot be to all a day of gladness. 


But none will miss the music of the 


song that sang of ‘‘good will toward men.” To gladden others is to keep the Christmas, and in this gladness to forget for one brief 


hour at least ourselves. 
sorrow. 


worship than any number of vain oblations or the sacrifice upon a hundred altars. 


MANY a business house that has exchanged 
its horse for auto trucks has abandoned one 
of its most telling advertisements. 

A MESSAGE was sent to Mussolini from the 
Czecho-Slovakia Society for the Protection of 
Animals asking him to prohibit, upon the 
occasion of the jubilee of St. Francis of Assisi, 
the hunting or capturing of birds throughout 
the whole of Italy. 

THE four chief railway lines of England em- 
ploy 18,266 horses and 2,261 motor trucks. 
A dispatch from London says that the tax and 
insurance on a truck amounts to about $300, 
while there is no levy on horses. According 
to the report, many are returning to the use 
of the horse. 

THE Society for the Protection of Animals of 
St. Etienne, France, commends the tax upon 
cats as the only means of reducing the multi- 
tude, always increasing, of stray, starving, 
unhappy and sick cats. Can anyone suggest 
a better method? Some 50,000 of them are 
annually destroyed in Greater Boston. 

BY way of contrast to four men sentenced 
last month to from one to three months in the 
House of Correction by a Massachusetts 
judge for driving horses with sore backs, we 
read in a French exchange of a department of 
France where the humane society records with 
deep regret a fine of from one and a half to 
two francs imposed for cruelly beating a team 
of horses that had become stuck in the mud. 
THE study of the diseases of animals was 
never more of vital interest than it is today. 
The financial loss from these diseases is enor- 
mous. If ever a specific is found for the so 
commonly fatal malady of distemper in dogs, 
not only will a vast amount of suffering be 
saved to the sad victims of the sickness, but 
multitudes of men, women, and children will 
be saved the sorrow that comes from the loss 
of their cherished pets. 


THE ASS 


HE stanzas that follow link our Christ- 
mas Eve with those lowly fellow-creat- 
ures with whom we are all one in the kinship 
of life. The ass was the royal beast of burden 
for many an Eastern king. Two at least will 
ever be remembered as among the immortals 
of the animal world, the one which hore the 
unborn Son of David into Bethlehem, and the 
one upon which “in lowly pomp He rode to 
die.” The author’s name, Eleanor Baldwin, 
will be familiar to the majority of our corre- 
spondents: 


INCE the dawn, 
With careful tread 
Ihave gone . 
Where Joseph led 
Up the white and dusty road 
With my precious load. 


Now the starred 
Blue night grows dim. 
Tt were hard 
To follow him 
Through the dark with weary feet 
Were her voice less sweet. 


The caressing 
Of her hand 
Makes a blessing 
Of command: 
“‘Hasten then, thou patient one, 
For my little Son.” 


Joseph’s face 
Ts drawn and gray, 
Slow his pace 
And blind the way— 
At the inn they gave no heed 
To my Lady’s need. 


It is I 

Who go before, 
Gently try 

The stable door— 
“Lowly cattle, lowly kin, 
Welcome Mary in!” 


Above all others, this is childhood’s day. Too soon the years will bring disillusionment, disappointment, 
Meanwhile to have made the heart of one little child glad with joy, or to have relieved the widow and the fatherless, is nobler 


DISCORD WITHIN THE RANKS 


UMANE societies, humane people, hu- 
man nature being what it is, do not 
always find it easy to travel the same road. 
Too often they part company because, while 
the ultimate goal may be the same, the ways 
to reach it become subjects of controversy and 
not infrequently cause, if not hostility, at 
least alienation. In the great anti-slavery 
warfare, men differed so radically as to the 
way to win the battle that many who hated 
slavery were sometimes denounced by others 
engaged in the same struggle against it as 
traitors to the cause and sympathizers with 
the enemy. Even Lincoln was compelled to 
bear his full share of reproach by those whose 
extreme opiaions he could not accept. 

To this tendency to divide, to misjudge, to 
criticize, all humane workers have, from the 
beginning, been subject. There are always 
those who have no patience with the men and 
women who refuse to adopt their methods or 
accept their teachings. If you are not with 
them, they frankly tell you you are against 
them. Then there are those as hostile to all 
forms of cruelty as the most radical extremist 
who yet, respecting your convictions as they 
ask you to respect theirs, are glad to go with 
you as far as you can go with them, and when 
you cannot follow, bid you Godspeed with 
good will and friendship still abiding. What 
our cause has suffered because of the differ- 
ences that have arisen between those equally 
devoted to its interests and its aims some of 
us know all too well. As in politics and reli- 
gion, there are always those who turn their 
backs upon you for good and all unless you 
see eye to eye with them. 

There is need today among all those con- 
tending against cruelty in its many forms of 
the spirit of a large tolerance, the spirit that 
refuses to question the sincerity and fidelity 
of those who differ and which claims as a 
friend and ally every man, woman, and child 
who will lift even the weakest hand against 
the cruelties that still lay their heavy burdens 
upon man and beast. 
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OUR 


DUMB ANIMALS 


REACTION AGAINST PERFORMING ANIMALS 


HUMANE AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS BESTIR THEMSELVES IN EXPOSING CRUEL EXHIBITIONS 


I HAVE no sympathy with rodeo perform- 
ances at all, especially when given for purely 
exhibition purposes. It is bad enough to 
have cattle thrown and branded for commer- 
cial purposes on the prairies.”—Dr. Cadman 
in reply to a question bearing on the recent 
rodeo in Madison Square Garden. 


THE “jungle juggernaut” has made its ap- 
pearance. It is a high-powered motor car, 
equipped with about every conceivable con- 
venience for safety and slaughter. Camou- 
flaged in all shades of the jungle, it has buffers 
fore and aft to protect occupants from the 
charges of wild animals, dazzling searchlights 
to bewilder the big game, and an armament of 
rifles and shotguns for six hunters. It would 
seem as if this diabolic engine of destruction 
had overcome all dangers of hunting, except, 
perhaps, overspeeding. 


SOME SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


E Americans denounce our Mexican 

neighbors because they condone a 
bull-fight. Just how we can do that, and 
ourselves approve the rodeo, where poor tame 
steers are the victims, is beyond our compre- 
hension. 

But we are progressing. An aroused public 
opinion has ousted the rodeo in some of the 
western cities where it had become the big 
event of the year. Slowly, but surely, the 
trained animal act is disappearing from the 
theater and the circus. Very seldom indeed, 
now, do we find a man abusing a horse, or a 
dog. The man who, a few years ago, boasted 
of slaughtering fifty or a hundred rabbits in 
a day’s hunting is no more. The trapper is 
no longer a hero. 

That is progress. And it is one of the really 
worth-while forms of progress. For in just 
that degree in which we cease killing and tor- 
turing our dumb friends of the animal world, 
God’s creatures just as we are, so will we cease 
killing and torturing each other in that relic 
of barbarian days called war. 

— Warren (Pa.) Times 


Join the Jack London Club—a great 
movement whose goal is the prevention of 
cruelty to performing animals. 


A ROYAL BUCK 
HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 


RIFLEMAN, shoot me a fancy shot, 
Six hundred yards and over. 

Back: of the shoulder . . . that is the spot; 
Ah, what a mark to cover!” 


“King of the forest with antlers raised, 
Beautiful and undaunted, 

A statue of bronze he stands undazed . . . 
Now ! with the skill you have vaunted.” 


Ah, ’tis a bloody and cowardly thing, 
A deed that’s ignoble and cruel; 

°Tis murder, the kill of this forest-land king, 
Tis unfair, a one-sided duel. 


Nature created him free as the air, 
Buoyant of body and trustful. 

Man is the creature that only would dare 
Slay him cold-blooded and lustful. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS TAKE ACTION 
Y the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion the ban is put upon cruel trapping. 
Similar action by women’s organizations 
throughout the country may be expected. Is 
it not the forerunner of more humane and 
salutary changes in the ways of producing or 
obtaining furs? 

“Whereas, the present method of trap- 
ping fur-bearing animals is only worthy 
of the dark ages, we, the Executive Board 
of the San Francisco District of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs, here 
assembled in regular session, do hereby 
urge that it be made unlawful to use the 
steel trap, and we recommend the use 
where necessary of the more humane trap 
and methods of trapping, and we further 
urge the general establishment of fur 
farms to be licensed and inspected by the 
government.” 


WHERE WE STAND 

HE Jack London Club now has an en- 
rollment of 370,000. Its growth has 
been steadily increasing during the past six 
years. This movement, whose objective is 
the elimination of trained animal perform- 
ances for profit, has made remarkable headway 
here in the United States and in other countries 
as well. Itis certain 


that there are many 
thousands who want 
to see animal turns 
banished from the 
stage, thousands 
who were never 
members of a hu- 
mane society, but 
who are convinced 
that trained animals 
are treated badly, 
even cruelly, and 
that in paying to 
witness animal acts 
they become acces- 
sories to the crime 
of cruelty. “Ani- 
mal acts” upon the 
stage are becoming 
more and more re- 


DER TIERFREUND (VIENNA) SUGGESTS A NEW SCHOOL FOR 
ZOOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION 


pellent.This humane 
movement is win- 
ning its objective. 


THE SILENT MARTYRS 
Performing and Captive Animals Defence League 


HE trainer not only has to make animals 
perform tricks and acrobatics, which 
would demand all the skill, slogging, and de- 
votion of a human contortionist, but he has to 
guarantee the manager, who has booked his 
act, that at such-and-such a time every even- 
ing these animals shall be ready, waiting. 


HE KNOWS THE PENALTY IN STORE, 
SHOULD HE REFUSE TO DO THE 
SAME TRICK O'ER 


willing, successful. Twenty minutes of slick 
perfection in the music hall. Then—clear 
for the next turn! 

And how is this to be done? By persuasion? 

Would any of us do a dangerous, a disagree- 
able, a painful, an unnatural thing if we could 
avoid it? 

Would not the supreme goad be fear, and 
the fear of pain, of docked food? 

Will those of vou who still believe that cats 
and dogs can be trained by smiles and encour- 
agement, fancy biscuits and fish, ask your- 
selves this: 

Is it natural or easy to a fox terrier to turn 
back somersaults? To walk on his front legs 
with his hind legs in the air? For a poodle to 
climb a ladder and jump from a height into a 
net? 

Is it natural for cats to wheel perambulators 
round an arena on their hind legs? You and 
I know that, so far from being the case, it is 
apparently against Nature for any cat even 
to obey the sound of one’s voice, and that he 
will stalk up the garden upon his own affairs 
— turning his head, however loudly one 
calls! 

Then be very sure there is pressure being 
put on somewhere. And since animals are 
not susceptible to argument, the only alterna- 
tive is pain. 

And, above all, ask yourselves this: 

Is it within reason to believe that wild ani- 
mals of the jungle, to whom every white man 
spells enemy and death, will suddenly and 
meekly obey alien commands, perform un- 
dignified tricks at the crack of a whip alone? 

The lion, tiger, and leopard, being danger- 
ous to the trainer—unlike the humble dog and 
cat—pressure of a peculiar stringency must 
be resorted to if the trainer is to escape the 
practice hour with a whole skin. 
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THE DAY OF THE DOG 
HELEN KELLER 


OGS! How impossible it is not to love 
them! I admit there are two points of 

view ahout cats. There are people who love 
them and people who hold them in total ab- 
horrence. But as to dogs, I have never 


HELEN KELLER AND “SIEGLINDE” 


learned of the existence of more than one opin- 
ion about them. The man who doesn’t love 
a dog, or the woman who doesn’t, or the child 
who doesn’t, must, it seems to me, be some- 
thing rather less than human. 

My own regard for “‘Sieglinde,”’ my glorious 
Great Dane, is a warm compound of admira- 
tion, friendship, respect and love. And one 
of the most painful facts of my life is the 
knowledge that Sieglinde is growing old. 
Already her eyes, Miss Sullivan and Polly 
Thompson tell me, are not so bright as once 
they were, and her great body moves slowly 
and with middle-aged dignity, where once it 
rushed with all the vigor of the wind, and 
bounded over tall hedges with the agile grace 
of a young deer. 

Realizing, as I already do, the pain that 
will come to us when Sieglinde leaves us to 
go to the happy hunting ground of all dogs, 
I am warmly interested in everything that is 
done for canine welfare. . . 

It is said that in the United States, where 
there are approximately 8,000,000 dogs, dis- 
temper takes half of the puppies born each 
year, and leaves thousands of others no better 
than invalid dogs, with nervous diseases that 
render their lives a long misery, horribly at 
odds with the joyous, vital thing that a dog’s 
life should be. ... 

It has been discovered that the virus which 
causes this terrible disease of dogs is a micro- 
scopic organism so small that it passes through 
the filters which stop ordinary microbes. An 
infinite amount of work must be done, of 
course, before a cure can be discovered. The 

ainstaking care of a staff of the ablest of 
Ekcteriologists and veterinarians is needed to 
insure the success of the work. 

When I think of the boys and girls robbed 
of their romping-mates by this frightful 
plague, when I think of the clumsy-pawed, 


eager-eyed puppies who cough and refuse to 
eat, and die at last in agony because of it; 
when I think of the gentle companions of men 
and women in country and town, high marble- 
halled apartment house and lowly farmstead, 
robbed of their vigor and of their joyous, 
faithful liv es, I want to reach out both hands 
in a warm “thank you” to the men who are 
doing this work. 

The above is taken from a paper written by 
Helen Keller for the benefit of the American 
Distemper Fund. (Copyright 1926, Famous 
Features Syndicate, Inc.) Whatever one’s 
attitude toward the work being done to dis- 
cover, if possible, the cause and cure for dis- 
temper, one will appreciate Miss Keller’s love 
for the dog and her plea for him. 


DOG SAVES CAT FROM AUTO 


N response to our request for verification 
of the unusual act reported below, the 
owner of the dog sends us the names of four 
men who were sitting on a porch and saw the 
dog pick up the cat. A special dispatch to the 
Boston Globe from Turner’s Falls, Mass., reads: 
Sept. 7—A kitten of this town owes its life 
today to the bravery and intelligence of an 
Airedale dog belonging to George Moreau of 
Fourth Street, which dashed into the street 
this afternoon and grabbed the kitten in its 
mouth, when it had strolled into the street in 
the path of an oncoming automobile. The 
dog carried it to the sidewalk, where it depos- 
ited it in safety. 

The incident happened on Third Street and 
was witnessed by a number of citizens who at 
first thought the dog had started after the cat 
to chase it. After the dog had deposited the 
kitten on the sidewalk it ran immediately back 
to its master and proceeded on down the 
street. 


PRESENTS FOR JOY 
D. D. TWITCHELL 


HE holiday season with its manifold joys 

and delights is again with us. The 
Christmas decorations, the lights, the display 
of gifts, and the package-laden throngs, all 
express most beautifully the message of joy, 
peace, and good will. The joy of Christmas 
comes from the joy of giving and there is no 
keener joy than that of the giver who gives to 
make some child happy. And with such a 
variety of toys and other articles from which 
to choose gifts, it is surely possible to select 
something which will bring joy to the heart 
of a girl or boy without giving pain to his 
little brothers in the furred and feathered 
kingdoms. 

There is nothing cheerful, peaceful, or 
Christmas-like in a hunting knife or an air- 
gun, but their tendencies to produce tragedies 
when given to boys are unlimited. Construc- 
tive toys lead to construction—destructive 
toys will just as surely lead to destruction, and 
toys which destroy the joy and safety of any 
living creature are not wise or thoughtful gifts 
for anyone to buy. 

There are so many good and attractive 
books displayed that it is difficult to decide 
which to buy. It is possible to select books 
which. will interest and entertain a child and 
at the same time increase his knowledge and 
affection for animals and birds. A book can 
thrill a boy even if hunting, trapping, or fish- 
ing are not exploited in its pages. 

A child often enjoys giving presents him- 
self as much as he enjoys any other part of 
Christmas. With a few suggestions he will 


take pride and pleasure in giving presents to 
some of the pets he knows or some of the win- 
ter birds which are so grateful for food. Any 
small shallow dish can be given to the birds 
for a drinking dish. Catnip balls for cats and 
loaf sugar or apples for horses all contribute 
to Christmas joy, and what is more, they 
awake in the heart of the little givers a sym- 
pathetic understanding and tenderness which 
will not entirely die away when the children of 
today become the men and women of tomorrow. 


ALL THROUGH KINDNESS 
D. ALLAN DELONG 
YMPATHETIC treatment by a dog-lov- 


ing owner has made an almost human 
character out of a German shepherd dog in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

The dog, from his puppy days, was made 
one of the family. The owner and his wife, 
childless, used excellent judgment in rearing 
the pup. A certain amount of firmness was 
tactfully injected in his early training, how- 
ever, and he never became vicious or ugly. 

His talents were directed toward useful 
education. He gained an almost human un- 
derstanding of the English language. But his 
most pronounced accomplishment—one which 
has attracted wide attention in eastern Penn- 
sylvania—is the manner in which he carries 
his master’s deposits to bank. 

The picture shows the dog upon the steps 
of the Allentown banking institution to which 
he makes his weekly trips. In his mouth is 
the bankbook and money. No one has ever 
dared to touch that burden. 


ON THE STEPS OF THE ALLENTOWN BANK 


The dog enters the bank, places his front 
paws upon the receiving teller’s window ledge, 
and deposits the book. He receives it in his 
mouth, after the deposits are marked, and 
returns home. His master declares he is 
better than any weapon. 
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The Confiding Phoebe 


ALVIN M. 


Photographs 


T is early spring, perhaps the latter part of 
March, when I either see or hear my first 
phoebe of the year. This bird is the first of 
our flycatchers to migrate northward, the 
others, like the kingbird, wood pewee, chebec, 
and crested flycatchers making their appear- 
ance later on, during the latter part of April 
or May. In spring, you are most likely to 
find the phoebe near ponds, marshes, and 
streams where it is busy gleaning a living from 
the insects to be found there. And it is au- 
tumn, perhaps as late as October, when I 
notice the phoebe for the last time each year. 
The other flycatchers have already departed, 
but phoebe stays on a spell, likely as not swing- 
ing on the top wire of some fence or the dead 
branch of a tree. It is now the twentieth of 
September, the nights are cool, reminding me 
of Riley’s poem, ‘““When the Frost is on the 
Punkin.” Though the other members of the 
flycatcher family are absent, phoebe is still 
here. Only this morning I heard its notes, 
and later we found one perching on the edge 
of the window shelf, looking inside the house 
to see what we were doing. 

In size, the phoebe is about half-way be- 
tween the wood pewee and the olive-sided fly- 
catcher, the former being about six and one- 
half inches long and the latter about seven and 
one-half. Phoebe is seven inches long. The 
two things aside from its size and general 
appearance by means of which it may at once 
be identified are its ‘‘fee-bee”’ notes and the 
up and down pumping mction of its tail. 

It has long been assumed by many writers 
that the favorite nesting-place of the phoebe 
is under bridges, the bird even by some being 
known as the bridge pewee. For several 
years I thought this a mistaken idea. True, 
I sometimes found these birds nesting under 
bridges, but more often I found them nesting 
elsewhere. But during the last two or three 
years, I have come to the conclusion that the 
old notion is not so far from correct after all. 
The past season I found but two nests, but 
both had been built under bridges, one on a 
beam under a railway bridge, the other on the 
wall of a concrete bridge or culvert. In list- 
ing the nests found on other occasions, I find 
that nearly half of them had been built under 


PETERSON 
by the Author 


bridges. But a rather large percentage of 
them also had been built on ledges under 
porches. Other nests had been built on beams 
or ledges of box cars, the ledges of cliffs, and 
one that I remember very well had been built 
under a Boy Scout cook shanty, in a dark, 
damp, cellar-like place. 

The phoebe is a very skillful bird architect. 
The nest is made of mud and moss and lined 
perhaps with grass or other soft materials. 
If need be, this bird can glue or plaster its nest 
to the smooth wall of a concrete bridge. A 
new nest looks green and mossy on the out- 
side, but later loses its fresh green color. You 
might think it made entirely of moss, but a 
closer examination shows that considerable 
mud is used also. It is about as high as broad, 
but has a tendency to be shallow, in this re- 
spect resembling the nest of the common 
kingbird. 

This flycatcher is among our most useful 
birds. Examinations made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture show that eighty-nine 
per cent of its food consists of insects and 
spiders, mainly harmful species, and the bal- 
ance of wild fruits. 

I visited the nest under the cement bridge 
four or five days before the five youngsters 
left it of their own accord. I took a couple of 
pictures of the little birds, who lay very still 
on the nest, which they filled to overflowing. 
On my next visit, the day they left the nest, 
I found them quite changed. They glanced 
nervously about, chirped occasionally in an- 
swer to the notes of their parents perched just 
outside the bridge, and seemed ready for in- 
stant departure. I stood five or six feet away 
from the nest, afraid to move for fear the little 
fellows would fly off. Finally, I thought it 
safe to move a step nearer the nest. I did so 
when five young phoebes found their wings of 
service, for all flew off with a good-bye chirp, 
some out one end of the culvert, the rest out the 
other. I saw some of them a few hours later, 
in a near-by tree, where their parents were 
solicitously guarding and feeding them. I 
always find young phoebes amusing little fel- 
lows. When just out of the nest, though their 
tails are short, they are always sure to pump 
them in true phoebe style. 


BALLAD OF THE GENTLE MAID 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


SHE was a maid, a gentle maid, 
Her heart was soft and kind, 
And yet she liked her horse’s tail 
Cut off behind, behind— 
Cut off full short behind. 


She had a dog, a little dog, 
She wore him on a chain, 

She made him fat, she made him sick, 
And so he died in pain— 
Alas! he died in pain. 


She had a bird, a yellow bird, 
Life-prisoned in a cage; 

Tis naught, said she, because you see 
He was born in that same cage— 
Or caught at a tender age. 


But O this maid! This gentle maid! 
She wore upon her head 

A hat, the ornaments of which 
Were bodies of the dead! 
Just fragments of the dead! 


The feathers of dead birds she wore, 
Tails of the slaughtered beasts, 
Their little heads her buttons were— 
She wore a score at least— 
A score of deaths at least! 


O gentle maid! O lovely maid! 
With mild and tender eye! 

Why is it for your pleasuring 
These little ones must die? 
These helpless ones must die? 


LARKS 


ALL day in exquisite air 

The song clomb an invisible stair, 
Flight on flight, story on story, 
Into the dazzling glory. 


There was no bird, only a singing, 

Up in the glory, climbing and ringing, | 
Like a small golden cloud at even, 
Trembling ’twixt earth and heaven. 


I saw no staircase winding, winding, 

Up in the dazzle, sapphire and blinding, 
Yet round by round, in exquisite air, 
The song went up the stair. 


KatuartngE Tynan in “The Flower of 
Peace” 


YOUNG PHOEBES 
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The Romance of the Old Orchard 


NE of the best havens for wild life is an 
old orchard. Few people realize the 
great variety of bird and animal life to be 
found within the borders of even a very small 
patch of apple-trees, especially if it be neg- 
lected. Tree-loving birds, as a rule, do not 
like the open spaces. Gnarled, leaning, un- 
trimmed old trees, which furnish a large vari- 
ety of nesting and hiding places, meet with 
their unqualified approval. Then, too, a 
neglected orchard is always infested with in- 
sects, the natural food of birds, and the trees 
always bear a number of stunted and wormy 
apples or other fruit, part of which clings to 
the trees all winter, forming ideal winter food 
for such hungry flocks of cedar waxwings or 
other birds as are driven south by heavy 
storms. 

Then, too, the long grass and weeds found 
in every old neglected orchard form ideal 
hiding places for mice, rabbits and other small 
quadrupeds, which, in turn, attract occasional 
owls, hawks, and other birds of prey. If the 
trees contain cavities and be near a patch of 
timber or a corn field, they are almost sure to 
harbor a squirrel or two, and perhaps an 
opossum. Crows occasionally visit it in 
search of birds’ nests to rob, and a prowling 
mink may regularly harry the mice and rab- 
bits. Weasels often terrify the other inhabi- 
tants, and may clean the orchard of all wild 
life, for they are among the most bloodthirsty 
of all animals, seeming to kill merely for the 
sake of killing, even as Man does. 

When the shades of night come stealing 
softly over the old orchard, a small gray face 
peers out of the cavity in the old leaning tree 
and searches long for possible danger. It 
is a rather long, stupid-looking face—the face 
of a Virginia opossum, that anomaly of the 
animal world. Dull and slow-moving, it has 
yet managed to live and thrive in settled 
country from which more gifted animals have 
long since disappeared. It is the only repre- 
sentative in the United States of the class of 
animals known as marsupials. This means 
that the female has a pouch or fold of skin in 


BLACK OPOSSUM—A DULL, SLOW-MOVING 


WILBUR LONG 


which the young are carried until able to care 
for themselves. Besides the various species 
of opossums, this family includes the kangaroo 
and most of the other animals of Australia. 
The Virginia opossum is 
about the size of a large 
house cat, but the legs are 
very short. The tail is 
naked like a rat. and the 
fur is greasy and lustre- 
less, which undoubtedly 
accounts for its low value 
on the market. This is 
probably the reason the 
animal has not been ex- 
terminated long ago. 
Among the more com- 
mon dwellers of the 
orchard is the brown 
thrasher. It is indeed a 
beautiful and imposing 
bird, in spite of its small 
size. With the rich brown 
back, cream-colored 
breast, covered with large 
brown spots and the long 
heavy tail, which only 
seems to balance the bird, 
it presents a never-to-be- 
forgotten picture it 
perches atop the tallest 
tree in the vicinity and 
gives itself up to song. 
Related to the mocking bird, it is one of our 
most beautiful singers. The brown thrasher 
loves deep tangles of vines, neglected orchards, 
and old grown-up hedges. The nest is usually 
close to the ground and is built of small 
sticks, lined with finer material. It is usually 
placed in the center of a dark tangle of briers, 
or deep in a brush pile where it is hard to 
secure a good picture because of the poor light. 
There are four eggs, of a pepper-and-salt color. 
The real ruler of the orchard, however, is 
the kingbird. This bold guardian of our 
woods is afraid of nothing that flies, swims, 
or walks, and does not hesitate to attack birds 


many times its own size if they presume to 
come too near its own stamping ground. No 
orchard is complete without a pair of king- 
birds, which patiently sit for hours on dead 


THE BROWN THRASHER LOVES DEEP TANGLES, NEGLECTED 
ORCHARDS, AND OLD HEDGES 


twigs, making occasional short dashes in pur- 
suit of flying insects. If a hawk, crow, or 
marauding cat come near, the kingbird sounds 
his harsh battle-cry, elevates his flashing red 
crown like a flag, and drives the intruder 
away in great confusion. ‘‘All Hail, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes,” he seems to cry as he 
returns triumphantly to his roost in the old 
apple-tree and again takes up his duties as 
expert insect catcher of the orchard. The 
nest is usually to be found in the upper 
branches of a near-by tree and is made of a 
conglomeration of twigs, grass, and feathers. 

Every spring and autumn migrating flocks 
of warblers, all dressed up in their flashy colors, 
pass through the orchard, and do their bit for 
the farmer by cleaning up the scale insects 
and insect eggs. In the winter nuthatches, 
brown creepers and various kinds of wood- 
peckers make their homes in the cavities 
vacated by the bluebirds, flickers and screech 
owls. When spring comes again the grackles, 
mourning doves, robins and catbirds return 
to raise their families. If there be a field of 
clover near the orchard, a woodchuck may dig 
his den deep beneath the spreading roots of 
the old leaning tree on the edge of the field. 
Bluejays scream harsh warnings as they mind 
everybody’s business but their own. A pair 
of red squirrels may take up residence in a 
hollow tree, or an old stone wall, if there be 
one. Tiny shrews, most pugnacious little 
beasts, viciously fight among the tall grass 
stalks, and in return are hunted by every 
carnivorous bird and animal in the neighbor- 
hood. Cottontails nibble the tender shoots 
in the early evening before the big owls begin 
to hoot. An alert frog splashes noisily into 
the creek just as a mink is about to pounce 
upon him. All the smaller wild life of the 
neighborhood seems to center around the neg- 
lected orchard as the common meeting place. 
May there be more of them for years to come. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


GOOD NEWS 


E translate the following from a recent 
issue of the Journal des Debats, Paris: 

“In the physiological amphitheatre of the 
Sorbonne there was presented the other day 
in the presence of a number of people of the 
medical world, by Professor Laugier and M. 
Cherbuliez, his assistant, a film illustrating an 
experiment in vivisection. This film is the 
first of a series with which it has been decided 
to replace many demonstrations upon living 
animals and for which, upon the initiative of 
M. Emile Devsvaux, the Municipal Council 
of Paris has voted a subsidy of 15,000 francs. 
The presentation of this morning, which had 
to do with studies made upon a large sheep 
dog, has demonstrated that it will be possible 
to substitute, in a large number of cases, films 
of operations upon living animals and so re- 
duce materially the number of innocent vic- 
tims used.” 

This is something long urged by many hu- 
mane societies. It looks as if the hope for 
this method of teaching was at last to be real- 
ized, thus saving the constant repetition of the 
same experiment over and over again. Fur- 
thermore, it is claimed to be much more satis- 
factory than the actual experiment, as students 
and all present can see the operations much 
more clearly. 


THE HUNTING INSTINCT 


EAN INGE, of St. Paul’s, London, is be- 


coming almost as well known in this 
country as in his own for his more or less 
striking sayings and writings. Here is what 
he has to say about hunting: 

The hunting instinct is as deeply rooted in 
mankind as the fighting instinct. It is so 
strong that one cannot think the worse of a 
man for being a sportsman. And yet I am 
strongly convinced that to make a pleasure of 
killing harmless beasts and birds is a barbar- 
ous thing, now that we know what science has 
taught us about our kinship with them. I 
believe that the time will come when the sports- 
man, instead of swaggering about railway- 
stations as he does now, will be fain to hide 
his tools, as the golfer who should have been 
at the front tried to smuggle away his clubs 
during the war. 


Remember to give your animal pets a 
taste of the Christmas joy. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

WO widely-known European humanita- 

rians, the Duchess of Hamilton and 
Brandon and Miss Lind-af-Hageby, recently 
visited Boston upon the invitation of the New 
England Anti-Vivisection Society. A dinner 
was given in their honor at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel by the Society, at which some sixty 
guests were present. These two ladies have 
been for years leaders in many forms of hu- 
mane work, both for animals and children. 
As opponents of vivisection and the cruelties 
connected with the slaughter of food animals, 
they are known not only throughout Great 
Britain, but on the Continent as well. Next 
summer a model abattoir will be opened by 
them in London, for the building and equip- 
ping of which they have secured the necessary 
funds. 


After the dinner they addressed an audience 
of several hundred people in Huntington Hall. 
The addresses were characterized by the ut- 
most courtesy toward all who might not have 
been in agreement with them and yet by great 
forcibleness of statement and knowledge of 
the topics discussed. Those who met them 
will long remember the gracious presence and 
charming personality of each. They came to 
this country to attend the International Anti- 
Vivisection and Animal Protection Congress 
held in Philadelphia, October 17-20. 


OUR HOSPITAL 


T our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
there were treated during the month of 
October 2,833 animals, an average of 91 a day, 
including Sundays and the holiday. This was 
the largest number in any single month since 
the Hospital was opened. From the first the 
work has grown year by year until all available 
space is occupied and a waiting list quite 
generally must be kept. Yet when the Hos- 
pital was in process of construction the 
prophecies were many that the public would 
never avail themselves of it to any great ex- 
tent. Five veterinarians and a corps of 
assistants find it no easy task to meet the 
demands made upon them. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, presi- 
dent of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles 
G. Bancroft, director of the First National Bank 
of Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


THE HORSES’ CHRISTMAS 


A Christmas dinner for horses will be 
furnished free by the Massachusetts S. P, 
C. A., in Post Office Square, Boston, on the 
day before Christmas, Friday, December 
24. There will be an attractive Tree, also 
hot coffee and home-made doughnuts for 
all drivers and their helpers. Contributions 
are needed to provide the oats, apples and 
carrots that are the horse’s best reward for 
service. Send us a donation for ‘‘The 
Horses’ Christmas” and come, if you can, 
and enjoy the occasion. 


STRANGE, IF TRUE 


From the Boston Post 


LANDRINIO, Wales, Sept. 7 (United 
News)—An_ evoluting frog con- 
founded science by developing a mother in- 
stinct, usually thought to be reserved for the 
higher animals. 

In the hedge bank near here, the frog, a 
female, is bringing up a family of robins, whose 
mother apparently had been killed. All day 
she is busy collecting worms and flies for her 
foster family, pausing only to croak angrily 
when curious visitors get too near the nest. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


T the Congress of the Animal Protection 

and Anti-Vivisection organizations held 

recently in Philadelphia, the following special 
resolution was passed: 

“This Congress declares that every animal 
slaughtered for food should be stunned by a 
mechanical humane killer before being bled 
and urges all societies which have the promo- 
tion of humanity to animals as their object to 
demand legislation making humane slaughter 
compulsory.” 

Much discussion was given at this Congress 
to the slaughter of our food animals and we 
are sure that this resolution will commend 
itself to all interested in a reform of the pres- 
ent methods adopted in the slaughter-houses 
of this country and other lands where the ani- 


mals are not rendered unconscious before 
being bled. 


THE $25 cash prize for the best humane 
poster at the recent Fair of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, was awarded to Janet Rock, 127 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, whose design 
received the highest number of votes. Miss 
Rock’s poster shows a large dog disconsolately 
lying in front of a locked door bearing the 
sign “Moved Away.” At the bottom, over 
the initials ““M. S. P. C. A.,” is the legend 
“Friend of the Friendless.”” Humane medals 
were presented to the other contestants. 


THE National Safety Council meeting in 
Detroit reports $600,000,000 per year the 
cost of highway traffic accidents. 


IN England approximately $150,000 a year 
is expended in combatting the foot and mouth 
disease. For this same purpose Holland ex- 
pends $10,000,000 and France $5,500,000. 


KILLED by accident in the United States 
last vear, 90,000 people and more than 2,500,- 
000 injured. Divide by days, and the daily 
casualty toll was more than twenty times that 
of the American soldiers during the world war. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 9,219 
Cases investigated .............. 63 
Animals examined ............. 4,910 
Number of prosecutions.......... 
Number of convictions .......... 39 
Horses taken from work ......... 82 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 124 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 33,009 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
65 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges gifts 
during October of $100 each from J. M. A. 
and Mrs. M. B. C.; $50 from Mrs. S. L.; and 
$25 each from J. L., D. N., Mrs. F. L. W., and 
Miss E. B. 


The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Miss Elizabeth L. Walker of Brook- 


line and Francis M. Edwards of Boston. 


The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges gifts of $210 from a New York 
friend; and $100 from Mrs. A. W. H. M. 


November 9, 1926. 

Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
forakennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


| Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
| 184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 | 
Veterinarians 
| H. F. DAILEY, v..v., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p. 
| E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
| W. EVANS, p.v.s. 
| G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
| Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
‘FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, | 
from 11 to 1. | 


Advice for sick and injured animals. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 714 Cases 2,054 
Dogs 524 Dogs 1,698 
Cats 170 Cats 344 
Horses 12 Birds 
Birds 7 f Horses 3 
Sheep 1 Squirrel 1 
Rabbit 1 
Operations 519 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1, 60,294 
Free Dispensary cases .............. 95,899 


CALENDAR FOR 1927 READY 


E sure to place your order early for the 
new Humane Calendar, which shows the 
picture of a very attractive collie. Special 
editions have been printed for several large 
humane societies. Single copies are 20 cents, 
postpaid; two for 35 cents, or $1.80 per dozen. 
A new feature this season is that the calendars 
can be folded, thus preventing the danger of 
becoming torn in the mails. Address, Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, Boston, Mass. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR THE MONTH OF 
OCTOBER BY THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS S. P. C. 

Sending out galled horse; sentence, iew months in 
House of Correction. 

Dehorning cattle; $100 fine. 

Driving galled horse; -one month in House of Cor- 
rection. 

Sending out galled horse; $50 fine. 

Driving unfit horse; convicted, on probation six 
months. 

Driving galled horse; case filed. 

Striking cat with ice-tongs; $25 fine. 

Using lame horse; $20 fine. 

Shooting and killing neighbor’s cow; $100 fine and 
$200 to owner. Three months in House of Cor- 
rection. Suspended. 

Overdriving pony; case filed. 

Mutilating dog; $15 fine. 

Beating horse; $25 fine. 

Sending out galled horse; $25 fine. 

Driving galled horse; $25 fine. 

Driving galled horse; convicted, placed on probation. 

Driving galled horse; $50 fine. 

Driving galled horse; $25 fine. 

Beating horse; case file 

Abandoning eat; $10 fine. 

Starving horses; discharged. 

Overcrowding fowl; $25 fine. 

Driving lame horse; two months in House of Cor- 
rection. 

Overcrowding fowl; $10 fine. 

Sending out unfit horse; convicted. case filed. 

Overdriving horse: $25 fine. 

Starving horse; $50 fine. 

Overctowding fowl; $100 fine. 

Driving galled horse; $15 fine. 

Driving footsore cows; $10 fine. 

Driving lame horse; $10 fine. 

Beating horse; thirty days in House of Correction; 
on probation for two years. 

Starving dogs; $15 fine. 

Driving galled horse; $100 fine. 

Sending out galled horses; $20 fine. 


SUCCESSFUL SALE HELD 


Annual Fair of Women’s Auxiliary of S. P. 
C. A. Draws Crowd Despite Storm 


LTHOUGH Tuesday, November 9, was 

one of the stormiest days of the fall, the 

rain did not dampen the ardor of the members 

and friends of the Women’s Auxiliary who 

gathered at the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. for 
their annual bazaar. 

The Fair, which was started several years 
ago, is now an annual event and is looked for- 
ward to with great interest by the people of 
Boston and vicinity. Because of the wide 
scope of the work at the Animal Hospital, 
friends of the Society in various states outside 
of Massachusetts have become interested, and 
many contributions of articles were received 
from distant points. The executive offices and 
spacious corridors on the second floor of the 
Society’s building presented a gala appear- 
ance, with artistic decorations, colorful dis- 
plays of fruits, flowers, and ferns, and the 
variegated costumes worn by some of the at- 
tendants. From early forenoon until well into 
the evening the visitors arrived, many of them 
tarrying for a visit to the wards of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, which was open 
all day for inspection. This proved a special 
attraction as the proceeds from the Fair will 
be devoted largely to the work of the Free 
Dispensary for animals. 

The various attractions included the fol- 
lowing: Special table, Mrs. Mary M. Rich- 
mond, chairman, Miss Dorothy Murfitt, Miss 
Ruth B. Lyman, and Miss Marion McGov- 
ern; flower table, Mrs. Earl Van Sickle, 
chairman, Mrs. W. J. Underwood and Miss 
Collins; candy table, Mrs. Charles F. Rowley, 
chairman, Miss Alice L. Rowley, Mrs. John 
Tyler, Mrs. H. E. Rowley, and Mrs. Francis 
H. Rowley; apron table, Mrs. E. J. Robbins, 
chairman, Mrs. Edward Clarke, Miss. C. C. 
Olmstead, Mrs. A. F. Larose, Mrs. A. H. 
Smith, and Mrs. Marion Nicholson; white 
elephant table, Mrs. A. P. Fisher, chairman, 
Miss Gertrude Cushing, and Mrs. W.T. Almy; 
food table, Mrs. E. P. Woods, chairman, Mrs. 
Fred B. Kimball, Mrs. H. E. Prescott, Mrs. 
R. A. Quimby, and Mrs. Mary P. Leslie; tie- 
up, Mrs. H. H. Fairbanks, chairman, and 
Mrs. Guy Richardson; utility table, Mrs. H. 
F. Woodward, chairman, Mrs. Helen Caswell, 
Mrs. Ruth Farley, and Mrs. George H. Wright; 
Newton Junior Humane Society table, Miss 
Virginia Pratt, chairman; palmistry, Mrs. A.C. 
Elmer; and grab, Mrs. George Terrell. The 
afternoon bridge was under the direction of 
Mrs. Lucius Cummings and Mrs. E. L. Klahre. 
The cafeteria, at which luncheon, afternoon 
tea, and supper were served, was in charge of 
Mrs. Edith W. Clarke, chairman, Miss A. P. 
Eaton, Mrs. James J. Farnsworth, Mrs. S. E. 
Baker, and Miss Helen W. Potter. 


Many prominent society women of Boston 
and other cities kindly served as patronesses. 

The officers of the Women’s Auxiliary, to 
whom especially the success of the affair was 
due, are: Mrs. Edith W. Clarke, president; 
Mrs. Lucius Cummings, vice-president; Mrs. 
FE. L. Klahre, second vice-president; Mrs. A. 
J. Furbush, treasurer; Miss Helen W. Potter, 
secretary; and Mrs. Ralph Baldwin, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

The sincere appreciation and hearty thanks 
of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. are hereby 
extended to these officers and to all the mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary and to every person who 
contributed in any way to the enterprise. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see inside front cover. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
FRED’K M. STEARNS, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
CuHarLeEs G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 
Australia 
D. D. 


hearer British West Indies 
Nicasio Zulaica C. ........... Chile 
China 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ....... Cuba 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo .......... Ecuador 
Edward Fox Sainsbury........ France 
B. Allison...........- Guatemala 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ....... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C.S. Houghton... . Madeira 
Lather Parker ............... Philippine Islands 
Spain 
Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ...... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 

v. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NEW SOCIETY IN BERKELEY, CALIF. 


UCCEEDING the old Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals, which has 
been inactive for the past twelve years, the 
Berkeley (California) Humane Education 
Society has been organized with 22 charter 
members. Officers of the new organization 
are: Thomas A. Netland, president; Mrs. 
Herbert Hamlin, vice-president; Hans C. 
Hutteball, secretary-treasurer. 


FLORIDA’S dead from the sudden blast of 
the hurricane were 365, the injured 1,100. 
The story of the disaster went round the 
world, yet in Massachusetts since January 1 
of this year our own dead from automobile 
accidents number 389, and in the fatal month 
of October last vear the injured were 2,827. 


NEW STATE HUMANE SOCIETY 


HE Washington State Humane Society 
was organized on October 9 at a meeting 
held in Seattle. A full quota of officers and 
directors were chosen and measures initiated 
for carrying out a program of humane activity 
in that State. Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, of 
Tacoma, who has represented the American 
Humane Education Society for several years, 
is the president, and R. W. Greene, an attor- 
ney of Bellingham, the secretary-treasurer. 
The new Society purposes to work for better 
law enforcement in connection with rodeo 
practices and will insist upon the elimination 
of all so-called “features’”’ which in reality are 
bare-faced infractions of the State’s anti- 
cruelty laws. The new organization faces a 
task of no mean proportions; its efforts will 
be watched and seconded by other Humane 
Societies and by every law-respecting element 
in other states. It comes into action to chal- 
lenge and check, if possible, a cruel and vicious 
public menace. 


MR. BARNWELL COMMENDED 


E have received from Principal W. R. 
Banks of Prairie View State Normal 
and Industrial College, Texas, the following 
in regard to our representative in that state: 
“The Reverend F. Rivers Barnwell was at 
Prairie View this week and delivered an ad- 
dress in our auditorium to nearly a thousand 
people. I am writing this letter to say that 
this was one of the best speeches I have ever 
heard him make. His plea in behalf of 
humane education and health was forceful and 
very effective and left a profound impression 
on those who heard him. Mr. Barnwell is 
rendering a real service to our people along 
these lines.” 


MRS. WEATHERSBEE’S WORK 


MONG those who are engaged in humane 
educational work in the South, Mrs. 
Katherine Weathersbee of Atlanta, represent- 
ing the American Humane Education Society 
of Boston, has steadily achieved fine results. 
Always on the alert to observe conditions 
affecting animals wherever used, she has by 
sane and tactful methods corrected many 
abuses and reformed many inhumane practices 
of long standing, always winning the high 
regard of those whose interests were concerned. 
With persevering and untiring zeal she has 
made the humane appeal in cities and rural 
districts, in homes, in schools and churches, 
wherever opportunities were present or pos- 
sible. A recent occurrence is’ brought to 
notice which reflects her influence and teach- 
ings. It is an order by the Commander of the 
Fourth Army Corps, Atlanta, dated October 
14, 1926, and entitled “Sale of Condemned 
Public Animals.” It reads as follows: 


“Circular No. 25. 

“In view of the very low sales value of con- 
demned public animals in this Corps Area, all 
such animals will be destroyed in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 6, f (2) (e) 4, 
Changes No. 3, Army Regulations 20-35, un- 
less, in each case, the inspector is definitely 
assured that such animals, if sold, will not 
fall into the hands of persons who would sub- 
ject them to inhumane treatment. 

“By command of Major General Hagood.” 


That many a poor, old horse and mule has 
been saved from a hard and undeserved fate 
by the foregoing humane order will be gratify- 
ing to all humanitarians. 


THE PHILIPPINE S. P. C. A. 
MARIE VON PIONTKOWSKI, President 


HE S. P. C. A. of the Philippines was 
started in 1903. Today it stands among 
the most prominent of the civic and social wel- 
fare institutions here. The headquarters are 
at 2212 Calle Azcarraga, Manila. 

We have five duly authorized agents, who 
are really special police under the police de- 
partment, and also with a special S. P. C. A. 
badge, who take turns on duty in different 
parts of the city, night and day, and make 
arrests for cruelty to animals, mainly cocheros 
who mistreat their horses. The cases range 
from ten to twenty per day, and are tried in 
the mornings in the Municipal Court, where 
the agents have to appear as witnesses. There 
is enough work for at least ten agents, and we 
hope later on to get permission.to employ 
more. These are all picked men, who have 
had from five to twenty years’ experience in 
this work, and they get results,—so that from 
the fines obtained in the Municipal Court the 
city is given one-half and the other half goes 
to pay the salaries of these agents, and also 
the upkeep of the Society’s headquarters. 
We have also a veterinary, a chief agent, an 
assistant, a clerk, and a combination cochero 
and gardener, making ten employees in all. 

Hundreds of leading men and women from 
all over the United States write us very en- 
couraging letters about our work here. Post- 
ers and humane literature were sent to us for 
our recent booth at the Carnival, from the 
American Humane Education Society. We 
also have handbills and other things printed 
locally, for distribution amongst cocheros, 
livery-stables, etc. 

The regular run of cases from which we 
receive fines are for overloading, driving with 
sores under the harness, sore tails, sore 
mouths, sore knees, prodding with sharp 
sticks or irons, extreme beating, and occa- 
sionally some very extreme cases, such as that 
of a Chinaman who was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 15 pesos for cruelly beating a puppy 
and breaking its back, and a cochero who 
broke a horse’s leg by striking it with a heavy 
wooden club, because it would not go to suit 
him. The latter was fined altogether 150 
pesos, all of which, however, he is serving out 
in prison, not having the money to pay. 

The headquarters building is an interesting 
place, the walls being decorated with the tro- 
phies taken from cruel cocheros, and used as 
evidence in the court. There are several hun- 
dred of these implements of torture—whips 
studded with nails, heavy clubs for beating, 
irons and sharp sticks, back straps with wires 
or nails, barbed wires used for back straps, 
and other weird and awful inventions used for 
torturing poor ponies. 

There is always a clerk at headquarters, 
who will be glad to show visitors around, and 
explain the work that is being carried on 
daily. We have a gas chamber, where cats 
and dogs and any small animal can be de- 
stroyed. We have stalls for horses and ken- 
nels for dogs. The Society has a horse which 
is nearly twenty-five years old and looks like 
a colt because it has had good care. 


YOUTH is something in the soul which has 
no more to do with the color of the hair than 
the vein of gold in a rock has to do with the 
grass a thousand feet above it. 

OLIVER WENDELL 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


My Experience in Teaching Kindness 


ALICE McBRIDE MARSH 


FIRMLY believe in the teaching of hu- 

mane education in every home and public 
school throughout the land. During the ten 
years which I have taught, although it was not 
customary in those schools, I tried just as 
earnestly to instill these teachings in the minds 
of my pupils as I ever did the three R’s. When 
first I put the matter before the children, some 
invariably treated it as a huge joke; but as 
time went on, they gradually became im- 
pressed with the teachings of this great work, 
and most of them became as ardent followers 
as I. Only about four out of all those who 
have come under my teachings failed to sign 
the pledge card which reads: “I will try to be 
kind to every living creature, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” 

The purpose of this movement is to awaken 
in the heart of every boy and girl the beautiful 
lesson of kindness and pity for everything that 
lives; to kindle a desire to protect the helpless 
and wronged creation, whether animals or 
children; but the greatest purpose of all is 
that a better citizenship may be developed in 
our country. 

I have seen immeasurable good result from 
these teachings. I speak out of the large 
storehouse of my own experience. It has been 
one of my greatest helps in the discipline of 
my school-room, and has done more toward 
banishing bullying among my boys on the 
playground than any amount of flogging could 
ever have done. 

I remember so well the evident state of be- 
havior in the seventh grade of a certain school 
where I taught. When I went to take charge, 
I was told lots of discouraging things about 
the rude, defiant, and unruly conduct of a 
number of these pupils; and people doubted 
if I should be able to manage them. But I 
did manage them, not as the. old-fashioned 
term infers; but by rooting into their hearts 
the big lesson of consideration and sympathy 
for all that breathes; that it is criminal to de- 
light in needless torture and death of our dumb 
friends. It was not more than two or three 
months until these same pupils, instead of 
being the worst in school, were considered the 
best behaved, the most studious, and the most 
courteous. I say this without fear of correc- 
tion, that these teachings are the means of 
more congeniality among children, for they 
teach that he is a coward who is quarrelsome 
and will hurt the feelings of others; they pro- 
duce more thoughtfulness and unselfishness in 
girls; and develop more manly and honorable 
boys. Then why should not all this tend to 
create a new and better citizenship? 

I believe that very few children are born 
with a cruel nature, but that many acquire this 
habit by invitation of their elders, by associa- 
tion; while many develop a spirit of cruelty 
because of the fact that their parents do not 
try to implant the seeds of kindness while the 
heart is tender. “As the twig is bent, so is 
the tree inclined.”’ It is so easy to shape their 
dear baby lives; and why, oh why don’t more 
mothers exert enough effort to train their 
children in the beautiful ways of gentleness! 
The trouble is that so many parents are, them- 
selves, so selfish and heartless that they have 
no affection for anything but their own off- 
spring. Any woman, who is a true woman, 
has a great heart of yearning, sympathy, and 
love for everything little and helpless. A poor 


starved and cold cat or dog at the door should 
arouse the finer instincts in a mother’s heart, 
and yet I’ve known of women saying, “John, 
get a stick and drive that ugly thing away 
from here.’ Nobody but a coward, whether 
he be man or woman, will abuse such helpless 
creatures, or a helpless child. I’ve thought 
so often that if all the wronged animals in the 
world could voice their injury, such a heart- 
breaking cry would rise from the four corners 
of the earth as to arouse our souls with indig- 
nation, and cause us to bow our heads in shame 
and sorrow that we did not speak for them— 
since they cannot speak. 

I long for the time to come when every 
school teacher, in the lower grades especially, 
will be compelled to teach humane education 
along with the other work. If the mothers 
would do their part, this would not be so 
necessary; but since many do not, it is up to 
the teachers to try to instill in the children that 
animals are put here to use, but not abuse; 
that they are just as much God’s creatures as 
we. I wish I could appeal personally to every 
teacher in the land to take up this work, for 
it is through the school-room that we mold 
and shape the destiny of a nation. A great 
writer has said that “the reformation of the 
world must begin with the reformation of the 
child.” Nothing could be truer, and so if 
we would gradually empty the prison houses, 
we must stamp out the spirit of viciousness in 
children. 

And what is my reward for all this extra 
thought and work I was not expected to do, 
you say? Itis this: If I have helped just one 
boy, out of all that throng of pupils who sat 
before me, to be a nobler man, and truer friend 
to his brother, I am fully repaid for my ten 
years’ work. But I feel sure there are many 
girls, as well as boys, who are letting this les- 
son of love guide their feet into more perfect 
womanhood and manhood. I am expecting 
great things of those former pupils of mine, 
and my greatest reward will come if some day 
I may clasp the hand of one of my school- 
boys—now grown to manhood—and tell him 
how proud of him I am that he has been the 
neg of bringing to pass nation-wide humane 
aws. 

‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all,” 


A FOREIGNER’S LOVE FOR HORSES 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 


URING the hot, cotton-growing days in 
the Imperial Valley in California, the 
horses have no easy time pulling the culti- 
vators down the long rows of cotton. Day 
after day these horses make their rounds of the 
fields with the sweat showing on their necks 
and flanks. In the course of several days the 
least chafing of the machinery or harness often 
causes raw places on the faithful horses. The 
team in the picture was driven for six weeks 
by an unthoughtful hired man who had no 
regard for the comfort of his horses, and con- 
sequently collar sores and flank sores resulted 
from the chafing of the harness and chain tugs. 
The horses became very sensitive and often 
refused to be caught in the corral for harness- 
ing because of their sore shoulders. 

About this time Partap Singh, one of the 
three hundred Hindus in this region, came 
along and was hired in place of the former 
driver. When Partap saw the team he was 
to drive he expressed his disapproval in no 
uncertain terms. “No good, no good,” said 
the Hindu, shaking his head and pointing to 
the sores on the horses, “‘me fix em.” 

So for the next hour the kind-hearted 
Hindu sat in the hot sun scraping and read- 
justing the collars for his horses. Where the 
collar touched the sore places he removed some 
of the padding in order to reduce the pressure 
on the tender spots when the horse was pull- 
ing. And finally Partap took several old 
inner tubes from his battered-up automobile 
and cut them into the proper lengths to place 
over the chain tugs. The chain tugs were 
drawn through the rubber tubes and in this 
way the hard iron links were prevented from 
rubbing the horses’ sides and creating raw 
places. Then, before leaving for the cotton 
field, Partap greased the wheels of his culti- 
vator thoroughly, in order to make the pulling 
as easy as possible. With all these prelimin- 
ary preparations, the new driver departed for 
the cotton rows. 

Several weeks later the sores on the horses 
were entirely healed over and Partap’s team 
was known as the best pulling team on the 
ranch. The horses’ cure was all due to this 
Hindu driver who refused to drive his animals 
until everything was in proper shape. 

“Big sores, no pull ’em,” said Partap Singh, 
when asked about his horses, “I watch ’em, 
cure ’em.”’ This Hindu is still working in the 
valley near Brawley and he continues to love 
his horses. 


Notice the inner tubes on the chain tugs to prevent chafing 
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Our 


Wild Fowl 


in Louisiana 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


T one time the water-soaked marshes and 
well-filled bayous of the Louisiana coun- 

try were a n«tural sanctuary for the millions 
of waterfowl that poured down over the age- 
old migration routes and there spent their 
winters, to return over the same fly-ways 
northward in the spring of the year. The 


marshes were then practically a wilderness. 
The hand of man was withheld from destruc- 
tion or from molesting them and there they 
Once market 


spent their winters in peace. 


the most disconcerting stories came last win- 
ter and the winter before telling of waterfowl 
covering the waters till they have seemed 
black; and how they have been killed by the 
thousands with every imaginable weapon, even 
cannon loaded with slugs and bird shot. 
Originally the State of Louisiana made its 
mistake when it sold its precious marshlands 
(or a considerable portion of them) to private 
individuals. At the time these were sold the 
drenched lands seemed to have no value only 


TRAPPERS’ SHANTY-BOAT AND TYPICAL BAYOU SCENE IN THE MARSHES 
OF LOUISIANA 


shooting in Louisiana saw the annual destruc- 
tion of hundreds upon thousands of the feath- 
ered legions that swept down out of the North, 
but that great menace was met with and wiped 
out. Some illegal killing and selling of game 
there will always be in Louisiana, but it will 
never again be a factor of destruction to con- 
tend with. 

But is all going well with the waterfowl in 
the South, in the winter, and particularly in 
Louisiana? No. A new menace has spread 
its wings out over the great marsh country 
which bids fair to be a crowning blow and dis- 
aster to the waterfowl. It is not the gun 
really that will drive them away now—-it is the 
mere presence of man bobbing up everywhere 
in the marsh couvtry where once men never 
intruded. And the reason? To be brief, the 
great muskrat trapping industry is the cause 
of it all. Trappers are everywhere now in the 
marshes, from one end to another, in the State 
of Louisiana during the trapping season, which 

yextends from November to the middle of Feb- 
ruary. The claim is made that not a foot of 
water and marshland is not now paddled or 
walked over. In the presence of this inrush of 
men the waterfowl have vanished as though 
by magic. Where once they covered the 
waters in myriads, one will find it hard to see 
them now in stray bunches. Where have they 
all gone? Westward into the Texas border 
parishes of Louisiana for one thing; and they 
have poured into Texas by the myriads. But 
Texas has not been able to hold them all and 
they have continued their shifting flight and 
have ended up in Mexico and Central America 
in their winter flights to find a place where 
they can be in peace. It is from Mexico that 


as they could be reclaimed through drainage. 
Those who bought these lands little thought 
how valuable the muskrat crop on them would 
be at a later day. Now these lands lease for 
1,000 a square mile during a trapping season 
of ninety days. Thus the lands are leased, 
square mile upon square mile, and every 
square mile or quarter mile frontage on a bayou 
is taken up by trappers. It is not that the 
trappers kill the ducks. It is that the ducks 
fear the presence of man and flee before the 
sight of them. 

But grave as the menace has been to the 
waterfowl by the leasing of the old “stamping 
grounds,” even more grave is the fact that the 
state has opened up the great game refuges and 
preserves to the trappers. When these pre- 
serves were originally set aside for the accom- 
modation and protection of the waterfowl I 
believe it was understood that that protection 
should be for all time and to cover all phases 
of protection which would imply true guardian- 
ship. But nothing, it seemed, could stop the 
onrush of commercialism and the greed for 
the dollars, so the preserves were leased out 
like the rest of the marshlands. It has been 
claimed by conservation officials that it was 
necessary to open up trapping, the excuse 
being that the muskrats were increasing apace 
and were destroying the food of the waterfowl. 
That sounded reasonable until I dipped ‘into 
the matter more thoroughly and interviewed 
a number of trappers, and particularly those 
who had trapped on the preserves themselves. 
Such methods as shooting off set-guns, putting 
up scare-crows, appending banners of white 
cloth to the bushes, shooting off firecrackers, 
etc., this is what those who have trapped on 


the preserves told me they were forced to do 
to drive away the waterfowl. As a result 
Marsh Island (one of the greatest of the duck 
preserves) had scarcely a duck on it last winter, 
It has been amply proved, I believe, by “face 
evidence” and the verdict of the trappers 
themselves, that the great muskrat trapping 
industry in Louisiana cannot be conducted 
save at the expense of driving out the water- 
fowl. And the waterfowl must lose, for the 
trapping industry pays in dollars, and the 
ducks are now regarded as a nuisance that 
must be driven out because it prevents “busi- 
ness” from accomplishing its aim! 

The Louisiana muskrat some years ago did 
not bring enough per pelt to make the taking 
of it pay. But with northern ‘rats very nearly 
exterminated, this southern state has come 


into enviable prominence in the fur trade. In. 


the 1924-25 season over six million ’rat pelts 
from Louisiana were marketed. In quality 
these furs have been found to excel the north- 
ern product. Muskrat trapping is there to 
stay. And while all this is going on the water- 
fowl are utterly forgotten. Probably in Cen- 
tral America or Mexico the curtain will be 
drawn on them forever under the cannon and 
slug regime. Our marshes everywhere are 
being drained; the waterfowl flee from place 
to place seeking a bit of water. This can 
never last. It is only a matter of time now 
before the end will come under the present in- 
sane commercialistic depredation upon the 
inalienable rights of Nature! 


WHAT SOME CALL SPORT 
Fishing with the Torturous Spear 
GEORGE MATTIS 


ANY of our sportsmen seem to take a 
brutal delight in the gory slaughter of 
game. Particularly have I noticed this thirst 
displayed by fishermen in northern Wisconsin, 
who spear the spawning fishes that go up 
stream in the early spring. Suckers espe- 
cially, and also such game fish as pike and 
pickerel, go up streams by the thousands in 
quest of spawning places. Although both the 
pike and pickerel are protected by law from 
this torturous instrument, the spear, the suck- 
ers are not. 

Some call it great sport to stand on the bank 
of a stream and spear these fish in countless 
numbers. And the saddest part of it all is 
that many of these speared fish are slaughtered 
just for the sport—only a portion for food. 

Often have I seen persons who call them- 
selves true sportsmen savagely kill these fish 
just for “‘sport.”” How anyone can thrust a 
rusty spear into the body of a fish, hear it lash 
the blood-stained water, and actually feel its 
death struggles through the spear handle is 
more than appalling. 

How many of these poor creatures have the 
misfortune to wrangle loose from the torture- 
some spear and escape, leaving a reddish 
streak behind! Yet often I hear a fisherman 
say in a lusty tone, “I lost about half of the 
fish today. Wonder if it’s the spear or my luck.” 

If he could only realize what those words 
really mean! A fish speared through the 
body must painfully wait its end. It will live 
for a day or two, or even a week, but it will 
die eventually. If this same sportsman would 
see the same stream a week after spawning 
season, he might realize the deeper meaning 
of his words. Dead fish in numberless quan- 
tities float about the water. On either bank 


they lie strewn the length of the stream. It’s 
a gruesome picture. 
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Some 


Characteristics of the Bear 


RALPH PIERSON, Ranger Station, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 


HE bears of the United States may be 
divided into two classes: the brown and 
black, which belong to the same family; and 
the silver-tip, or grizzly. There is no other 
animal which has so many diverse character- 
istics as the bear. 

He is not a safe animal, neither is he a dan- 
gerous one. By that I mean that a bear is 
all right as long as he is left alone. He never 
starts a fight except when wounded or teased. 
When aroused, the black or brown bear is a 
terrible fighter, but not half so bad as a grizzly. 
The latter is the most formidable animal 
known to man when he is out to kill someone 
or something. It has been related that four- 
teen men on horseback, armed with rifles and 
revolvers, had a terrific tussle before a grizzly 
was killed. Then, again, one may camp at 
night and have a grizzly walk almost over him 
without being disturbed. The aggressive 
nature of the grizzly is due rather to its curi- 
osity than to ferociousness. 

The black and brown bears will run usually 
from the approach of man, except when they 
are in some Government game preserve, where 
they know that they are protected. Then 
they will often come up to a person to be fed. 
Bears never should be fed from the hand, but 
the sweetmeats should be thrown to them. I 
know of a case last summer when a boy used 
to feed the bears by holding a bar of candy in 
his mouth and then allowing the bear to take 
it out. This went fine for a time. But one 
day the bear was feeling sore at the world and 
he took part of the boy’s face along with the 
candy bar. A bear can never be trusted. 
There are many instances on record of a fam- 
ily bringing up a bear cub from infancy where 
suddenly, without warning, the cub attacked 
some member of the family. A bear is a wild 
animal and always will be. I do not believe 
that a bear can ever be tamed to the point 
where it is as meek as a dog. 

One of the most interesting things about 
bears is their weight at birth. That is but 
len ounces, and when one looks at a full-grown 
bear, sometimes nearly a thousand pounds in 
weight, this fact seems hard to believe. The 
cubs are well taken care of by the mother and 
they are certainly well behaved. Go to some 
feeding-grounds in a game preserve and see a 
mother bear and her cubs come up. She will 
look around and see if everything is all right, 
and if it is not, she will growl and the little 
cubs will run up a tree. When the coast is 
clear and the mother feels that everything is 
safe, she will growl again and the little cubs 
will come down the tree to the ground. And 
if they do not mind the mother! Swish, will 
go a paw, and the cub will receive a crack 
which he will never forget. 

The eyesight of the bear is very weak. He 
cannot see very far off. Another character- 
istic of bruin is his dislike of the company of 
other animals and even of his own kind. The 
grizzly and the black bear never get along 
together. I have seen one grizzly chase as 
many as ten brown bears off a feeding place. 
Then, again, there will often be an old black 
bear who is cranky and who will fight a grizzly. 
The grizzly usually wins, but once in a while 
the black bear will be victorious. 

In the winter, the grizzly and black bear 
hibernate, or sleep. The bear will go to his 
eight months’ sleep, fat and shaggy, and come 
out in the spring as lean as a rail and cranky. 


Then is the best time to keep entirely away 
from a bear. What a difference in the bears 
that are fed at the resorts and those which 
have to rustle for their own meals! The 
rustler has a shining coat, is healthy and vigor- 
ous, and not as cranky as the bear who is fed. 
The latter feel as if the world owes them a 
living and when the food supply suddenly 
stops, they do not know what to make of it. 
The bears are usually vegetarians, but when 
they are fed right along, they get accustomed 
to meat and this leads to their killing other 
animals, such as the young of the elk and deer. 
This does not often occur, for bears and deer 
have been seen together, with no harm being 
done to the deer. But bears are very fast on 
their feet. They can run as fast as a horse, 
if not faster. The grizzly, often reaching the 
stupendous weight of two thousand pounds, 


MOTHER BEAR FEEDING HER CUBS 


can run as fast as the black bear. Their front 
and back feet seem to be together when they 
are tearing across a plain. The grizzly seems 
to be always running. He adopts a running 
gait, which gives that impression. The black 
bear walks slowly, wagging his head from side 
to side. They browse around through the 
woods, turning over trees and stones, looking 
for ants and small animals. The grizzly and 
black bear are powerful animals. At Norris 
Ranger Station, the marks of a grizzly who 
hit a table are still to be seen. When they 
smell food behind barred windows, they will 
rip the iron bars from their supports and go 
in. Nothing will stop a grizzly or black bear 
when it wants to go anywhere except a high- 
powered bullet directed by a cool and collected 
hand. The grizzly has humped shoulders with 
white hairs on his back. He cannot climb 
trees. The black bear climbs trees, as his 
claws are curved; the claws of the grizzly are 
straight. 


CATS 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR in G. K.’s Weekly 


HEN God had finished the shell of things, 
the big lands and the seas, 
The mountains and volcanoes, such mighty 
things as these, 
He thought He’d make the furry things, the swift 
things and the sleek, 
To move about the ways of men each dull day of 
the week. 
So the bear was made, 
And the lamb was made, 
And the dog and the kangaroo, 
And the sharp little rat, 
And the blundering bat, 
And the goat, and the gaunt emu, 
And a thousand others to keep us kind or keep 
us in skins and fat, 
But the friendliest thing, 
The most stand-offish thing, 
Cruelest, kindest, most lovable thing, 
Softest, sweetest, most incomprehensible thing 
That He made was the comical Cat. 


LET THE DOG’S EARS ALONE 
L. E. EUBANKS 


HE sense of hearing is highly delicate, 

and the ear itself very sensitive to pain. 

The hearing and the health of many dogs have 

been injured by owners who were over-zealous 
for cleanliness or appearance. 

A dog’s ears need very little washing, and 
then only the auricle. Let the inner ear en- 
tirely alone, unless symptoms of disease ap- 
pear. Then call a veterinarian. That is not 
a matter for amateur doctoring. 

Do not clip your dog’s ears. This cruel 
practice is now prohibited in England, where it 
originated, and, thank goodness, will soon be 
unlawful here. Don’t let any one tell you 
that it does not hurt, that the dog “enjoys it,” 
etc. It causes extreme pain—and often addi- 
tional suffering when the splints come off and 
have to be put on again. The time is rapidly 
coming when there will be no ear-clipped dogs, 
even at dog shows, and we should all lend a 
voice at every opportunity to hasten the 
arrival of that glad day. 

And, along with the cutting, let us abolish 
the use of all those diabolical little instruments 
used on the show dogs to make them conform 
to certain standards. I am sure if the poor 
collie had a say in the matter, he would quickly 
choose not to be “fashionable” rather than 
wear the devilish little “knife combs,” 
“‘scrunchers,”’ etc. What does he care for 
“‘tulip-shaped” ears?—all he wants is to be 
happy. 

Really, it is hard to understand how any 
one can subject a beloved pet to such torture; 
and the truth is that most of the show dogs 
are those bred for exhibition purposes and 
made to conform to standards, regardless of 
the suffering entailed. But such dogs have 
just as much feeling as our own personal pets, 
and the show dog cruelty must be abolished. 

As I have said, let the dog’s ears alone. 
Marking for identification is not necessary; 
there are too many other reliable ways. Let 
no one induce you to tattoo your pet’s ears. 
It may be dangerous, if not skilfully done, 
and it positively is painful. An added fact, 
worth consideration in some cases, is that a 
dog tattooed with your initials or other pri- 
vate mark is somewhat less saleable, should 
you ever desire to sell him. There are many 
reasons against tattooing and not one good 
argument for it. Let the dog’s ears alone. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 

rs and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— "ee address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and seventy-three new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in October. Of these, 
248 were in schools of Rhode Island; 128 in 
schools of Virginia; 84 in schools of Massa- 
chusetts; 30 in schools of Texas; 20 in schools 
of Canada; 17 in schools of Maine; 15 each 
in schools of Pennsylvania and Georgia; six 
in schools of Michigan; four in schools of 
North Dakota; two each in schools of Mis- 
souri and Syria; and one each in schools of 
New York and Minnesota. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 157,630. 


FOR Christmas presents, we recommend the 
list of books and Band of Mercy supplies 
advertised on the inside front cover of this 
issue. Your animal-loving friends will appre- 
ciate receiving some of this literature. 


“BEFORE the chicken burst his shell, 
He could not see things very well. 


“It seemed to him like one white wall, 
He could not look outside at all. 


“But when once free, he viewed on high 
The beauty of the bright blue sky. 


“ “Some day, when I am grown,’ said he, 
‘Til break that blue shell that I see.’ ”’ 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


HELP NEEDED IN SYRIA 


EALLY wonderful results are being ob- 
tained in Syria through the humane 
educational activities of Mr. Rida Himadi. 
Three Bands of Mercy organized last summer 
are the Mohammedan Band, composed chiefly 
of leading merchants in Damascus; a Band 


Z. BAKDASH, LEADING MERCHANT OF 
DAMASCUS, PRESIDENT OF THE MO- 
HAMMEDAN BAND OF MERCY 


organized in one of the towns which suffered 
severely from the attacks of bandits; and 
the Armenian Band, formed in the Protestant 
Armenian School in Beirut. 

Mr. Himadi took up the task of visiting 
schools, upon their opening in October, and 
addressing pupils both in high and primary 
grades. He organized a Band of Mercy 
among the Druzes in Liban. He seems to have 
the faculty of approaching all classes, all 
creeds, and interesting the people in protec- 
tion of animals. So far we have sent him 
limited supplies of literature, in English, some 
of which he has been able to translate and 
publish in the native language. This costs 
money, and our appropriation for foreign work 
is not large, and has to be divided among several 
fields. Mr. Himadi especially asks for a type- 
writer for use in his correspondence. Per- 
haps some reader-of Our Dumb Animals has a 
good, second-hand typewriter which he would 
be willing to contribute to this cause. If so, 
we will be glad to learn of it and to arrange for 
its transportation to Mr. Himadi’s headquar- 
ters in Beirut. Of gourse, if some reader 
wishes to give a hundred dollars to purchase a 
new typewriter, it will be even more welcome. 


DOG STAR 
ROFESSOR of Astronomy: “Did you 
observe Sirius, the dog star, closely last 
night?” 
Movie Fan: “Yes, he was great in ‘Nomads 
of the North,’ wasn’t he?” —Answers 


ASSURANCE 
THINK there’s company downstairs.” 
**How d’ya know?” 
“T just heard mamma laugh at papa’s joke.” 
—Kansas City Times 


“JACK” RETIRES WITH A PENSION 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 
NE day old “Jack” just naturally walked 
in on the folks of the 83M Ranch near 
Holtville, California. No one knew where he 
came from or why he selected the 3M Ranch 
to be his future home. It was apparent that 
some one had turned this mule out to hunt a 
living on his own account because of a swell- 
ing in his left hind leg. The first thing Jack 
did when he entered the premises of his new 
home was to walk up to the stack of baled 
hay and commence on his noonday meal. 

“Daddy, there’s a stray mule in our yard,” 
shouted the young daughter of the ranch 
owner as she ran up to her father with the 
strange news. 

Upon investigation by the members of the 
whole family, the strange mule appeared too 
hungry to be turned out on the road again. 
Consequently old Jack, as he was then called, 
was given a place in the barn with plenty of 
feed. One of his hind legs was enormous and it 
looked as if Jack was useless for work. All 
the known remedies were tried without any 
results in reducing the swelling on Jack’s leg, 
which persisted in remaining its original bal- 
loon size. Then one day Jack was hitched up 
with another horse to see if he would work, 
and tothe surprise of everyone he outpulled 
his team mate. Then for over two years old 
Jack was the best and most willing worker of 
all the horses on the ranch. He was loved by 
the children, especially, who often brought 
dainty tufts of green grass or apples for Jack’s 
special delight. It seemed that Jack was en- 
deavoring to prove that he was not an old 
worthless mule, but still good for working. 

Finally, after several years, Jack developed 
a pronounced limp in his huge leg. Several 
noted veterinaries were called to examine Jack 
and try to cure his limp, but every effort was 
without success. Jack just naturally had 
something wrong that no mule had ever had 
before. So from then on Jack was retired 


from active work and given free use of the 
pasture, where he now can be seen browsing 
along the fence row,-apparently satisfied with 
his ability to prove that he could still work 
and earn his old age pension for life. 


“OLD JACK,” NOW A PENSIONER ON THE 3M RANCH 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY FOR THE BIRDS 
RUBY DENTON 


E all love Christmas and we are sorry when the day is 

over. This being the case, I am going to tell you how to 

make it last longer. Give the birds a Christmas party. They 
will enjoy it and so will you. 

Some boys and girls in San Diego, California, do this every 
year. They belong to bird clubs, and study birds all the year 
round. Every Christmas, or during the holiday week, they 
give the birds of their neighborhood a real Christmas party. 
And of course that means a tree full of goodies, lots and lots 
of them, enough for all the birds that care to attend the fes- 
tivities. People are invited, too, fifty school children, and 
some of their teachers, and the members of the bird clubs 
give a fine program. 

The birds’ Christmas tree is almost always set up in the 
bird garden of the California naturalist and writer, Albert 
Stillman. 

Trimming the Christmas tree is great fun for the two clubs. 
The boys go to the mountains and select and cut the tree them- 
selves, a fine young pine, and it is trimmed as handsomely as 
we trim our Christmas trees at home. Lovely colored orna- 
ments and silver and gold tinsel, and tiny candles are put on 
it, with a little red-coated figure of Santa Claus on the tip-top 
bough. Besides the seed boxes and nut baskets, the children 
hang on the tree lots of sweets, such as cookies and doughnuts 
and apples and animal crackers and oranges, and the birds 
just “eat ’em up.” They are as fond of goodies as children 
are. 

After the program is over, and the guests have gone away, 
the birds fly out of their hiding places in the nearby trees and 
take possession of their gifts. They explore the Christmas 
tree from top to bottom and help themselves to whatever suits 
their fancy. Of course they do not all come at once; the tree 


often lasts several weeks, but sooner or later they find it and 
enjoy all that the children have provided for them. 

Don’t you think that you would enjoy giving the birds in 
your neighborhood a Christmas party? And isn’t it quite 
possible that the Creator of the feathered tribes may be glad 
to have the boys and girls thoughtful of their comfort and 
happiness? 


CHICAGO BIRDS HAVE HOLIDAY FEAST 
H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


N her back yard in Chicago, Mrs. E. J. Evans decorates a 
Christmas tree with glittering balls and ropes of tinsel to 
attract her feathered frierds to the feast. Six pounds of pop- 
corn hang in festoons from the cedar branches. Ropes of 
cranberries dangle beside big red apples, bags of bird-seed, 
and suet. Bunches of cotton batting are provided for the 


‘birds’ nests. Dishes of water are placed under the tree to 


quench their thirst. 

One Christmas two strange pigeons almost stripped the 
tree, they were so hungry. The birds were in ecstasies over 
the tree, which was kept up all winter. At first they thought 
the tree was alive and were afraid of the glittering decorations. 
When they found it wouldn’t hurt them, they filled the yard, 
the fences, and all the trees in the yard. They carried off two 
rolls of cotton batting. 

Mrs. Evans declares she could not bear to have a Christmas 
feast herself while the birds are cold and hungry outside. 
The custom followed in Norway and Sweden of hanging 
sheaves of wheat out for the birds at Christmas, she says, 
should be adopted in 
America. In those 
northern courtries 
the birds are watched 
as messengers of good 
fortune. 

Mrs. Evans believes 
that the birds all know 
her. The sparrows 
line up in a row on 
the telephone wire that 
enters her kitchen, and 
peep through the win- 
dow at her, waiting for 
her to set out their 
food. Last Christmas 
Mrs. Evans waited es- 
pecially for the com- 
ing of the first bird, 
which happened to be 
a yellow-breast. This 
songster found a little 
animal cracker swing- 
ing by a thread on the 
fifth branch of the 
tree. A blue jay took 
a fancy to a bright red 
Christmas bell which 
he tried to carry away. 
On one side of the tree 
hung a fuzzy rope, to 
give the birds a chance 
to have a tug of war 
in the back yard. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS TREE 
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The Early Christ Sh 
Gains Many Advantages 

Selection may be made much more lei- | | There will be less tension upon the delivery 
surely and comfortably as the inevitable | and other branches of the business—all mak- 
crowds of later on are avoided. ing for your satisfaction. 

Assortments are more extensive than later Salespeople have more time and oppor- 
and there’s always a pleasure in choosing tunity to render the service we and they are 
from the first showings. both anxious to give. 

Salespeople—and saleswomen particularly—will be relieved of 
some of the stress and strain of the just-before-Christmas rush. 
The Store that’s filled with the Spirit of Christmas 
MRS. HOSALITS WORK IN NORTH 


AFRICA 


ROM a letter recently sent to the press by 
Miss Bessie Dean Cooper, of New York 
City, we quote the following paragraphs: 

I have recently returned from a trip across 
North Africa—Tunisia, Algeria,and Morocco. 
Though no animal there can be called happy, 
and dogs especially are treated with hideous 
cruelty, the draft animals—horses, mules, 
camels, and, above all, donkeys—are perhaps 
the most wretched. 

Their food is straw and not much of that. 
They are overloaded literally to the breaking 
point. They have no day of rest and are often 
driven continuously for several days and 
nights at a time. They are beaten and tor- 
tured with an incredible variety of sharp- 
pointed instruments. Saddles are frequently 
not removed for weeks and months, some- 
times even for a year, which permits the growth 
of festering sores beneath them, made worse 
by the continual pricking of the straw with 
which the saddle is stuffed. Breechbands of 
braided straw cut deep into the withers and 
maintain other sores. I have seen many a 
sore full of maggots. 

Two valiant and noble women, Mrs. F. K. 
Hosali, who in 1923 founded the Society for 
the Protection of Animals in North Africa, and 
Mme. Bouchez, the wife of a French officer 
stationed permanently in Fez, have conse- 
crated their lives to the relief of this suffering. 
Mrs. Hosali travels back and forth across 
North Africa nursing sick and injured animals, 
distributing medicines, educating Arab opin- 
ion, lecturing in schools, showing suitable 
films to Arab audiences, investigating and 


STREET SCENE IN NORTH AFRICA 


improving the condition of dog pounds. 
Mme. Bouchez, single-handed, polices Fez to 
seize the instruments of torture, and day and 
night visits the fondouks (stables where the 
Arabs leave their animals for a small fee), 
nursing and feeding the suffering creatures and, 


SAWYERS 


a CRYSTAL BLuE 
and CRYSTAL AMMONIA 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 88 Broad St., Boston 


when possible, detaining the worst cases for 
further care and rest. She greatly needs a 
fondouk of her own where she could shelter 
and treat them. 

The cruelty of the Arabs is largely due to 
ignorance, habit and poverty. I myself saw 
how they welcomed and even sought medicines 
and advice. But what two women alone can 
accomplish across a stretch of more than 3,000 
miles is evidently wholly inadequate. Money 
is greatly needed to carry on the work. 
Equally urgent is the need for workers. I 
make this appeal for both. 

There must be in the United States persons 
of independent means, lovers of animals, who 
would be willing to go to North Africa to help. 
If they could stay only a part of the year, their 
services would, nevertheless, be so much clear 
gain. Some preliminary knowledge of’ French 
would be essential. The cost of living in North 
Africa is not high, the climate is delightful ex- 
cept insummer. I shall be happy to give fur- 
ther information to any inquirer, or one could 
write directly to Mme. Bouchez, Dar Batha, 
Fez, Morocco, or to the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals in North Africa, 10 Der- 
singham Road, Cricklewood, London, N. W. 
2, England. 
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